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his cloak over it in pity and dispatched it with all honour to
the Queen Mother '. So ended the House of the Achaemenids.

There is no need for us to follow Alexander beyond Ecbatana
in his progress towards central Asia and northern India, a
quarter of the world of whose geography he must have been
even more ignorant than the average European is today. One
isolated episode, after he had reached the Indus and was
returning, is worth relating because it conjures up a physical
personality.

Two scaling-ladders had been placed against the walls of
an Indian fortress, but his men were reluctant to mount them
owing to the rain of missiles. Alexander, apparently losing
his patience and his temper, snatched a shield and went up
himself. The hypaspists, seeing him standing exposed on the
wall-top, sprang in a mass to the ladders, which promptly
gave way. When they implored him to leap down, he merely
turned and did so on the inside of the wall. Having no more
ladders, it was some time before the Macedonians managed,
by driving pegs into the wall, to reach the top, and they found
the king at bay defending himself against the entire garrison.
But he was badly wounded, and his armour-bearer, who was
the first to arrive, was compelled to stand over him with the
holy shield of Troy until his guard fought off the Indians, and
his men without forced the gates.

Alexander returned to Babylonia, sailing up the Tigris from
the Persian Gulf to Opis, removing on the way the weirs
which the Persians had built to prevent navigation. He
planned now to make Babylon a maritime centre, connecting
it by trade routes not only with India but with Egypt, by the
canals between the Red Sea and the Nile. He even set about
building a great harbour. At the same time preparations were
being made for a campaign in Arabia. A two-day banquet,
on the eve of the departure of this expedition, left Alexander
sick with fever. On the sixth day he died.

Into thirty-two years, this extraordinary young man had
compressed the energies and experience of many lifetimes.
His death was less a freak of fate than the direct consequence
of the intensity with which the flame of his life had burned.

His somewhat nebulous ideas, at the time of Gaugamela, of
championing the religion and customs of the people he con-
quered, had crystallized into a prodigious determination to